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Government there took the decisive step of placing a virtual embargo
on the export of silver from China. There can be little doubt that the
lack of consideration for China's vital interests which the Chinese
attributed to the United States in this matter did much to weaken
their belief in the disinterestedness of American Sinophilism which
had become an established dogma in the relations between the two
countries.

Notwithstanding the blows of Fortune which befell China in 1934,
this year saw her make tangible progress in the schemes of economic
reconstruction which the National Economic Council had taken in
hand. The execution of the Council's road-building programme
advanced so far that the addition of 8,000 kilometres within the
preceding ten months could be reported to the Central Executive
Council at its plenary session in November, though the significance
of this achievement was somewhat lessened by the fact that a con-
siderable part of the new mileage was represented by military roads
required for the operations against the 'Reds', and as such was of
somewhat transient value. In the matter of railway construction the
trunk line, known as the Lung-Hai, which was designed to traverse
the country from east to west, was carried to Siaafu, the capital
town of Shensi, whence a road was begun towards Lanchow, the
capital of Kansu. This road was in part a revival of the ancient
eSilk Road' of Roman times, connecting China with the West. In
the case of another prospective main artery, the Canton-Hankow
Railway, the gap in the centre, which had existed since its original
construction in 1912-13, was materially diminished; arrangements
were concluded with the British and Chinese Corporation for the
long-delayed completion of the Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo Rail-
way originally contracted for in 1908, and work was begun on a new
line which, starting from a point on the Canton-Hankow Railway,
was to pass through the important coal-mining centre of Pinghsiang
and thence through Nanchang, General Chiang's military head-
quarters, to Haxigchow and the sea. Thus a considerable advance was
made in the course of the year towards providing irx Central China
what had been markedly lacking, namely a system of railways run-
ning east and west. Finally railway extensions, allegedly financed
by Japanese funds, were reported to have been begun in Marshal
Yen Hsi-shan's province of Shansi. In the sphere of agricultural
improvements, which Dr. Rajchman, the League's Technical Agent,
singled out in his report1 as the field for particular effort, the chief
progress made was in the organization of farmers' co-operative

1 See p. 649, below.